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The Colleges and American Literature. 


[THe following remarks formed part of an address re- 
cently delivered before the students of Wesleyan University, 
and afterwards at the Wells College Commencement. That 
part of the same address which dealt with the subject of 
cealism in modern fiction appears in Zhe New Princeton 
Review for July.] 

What I shall say will come‘to you from busy experience 
in a literary workshop, rather than from the scholar’s clois- 
tered quiet ; from life, indeed, rather than from literature ; 
or, if from literature, then from literature as tested by, as 
made comprehensible by, life. I may remark, in passing, 
that but few of the younger generation of writers in America 
have been graduated at college. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, called attention to this fact not long ago; but I doubt 
whether the public yet realizes how little, comparatively, the 
college has done directly for our present literature. Sted- 
man was at Yale, but was not graduated ; Bret Harte, James, 
Howells, Stoddard, Aldrich, Cable, Mark Twain, Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, Burroughs, Bunner, Lathrop, Edward Eggles- 
ton, Julian Hawthorne, Janvier, Marion Crawford, Stock- 
ton—a few of these started upon, but not one of them 
finished, a college course, while most of them never even 
started. Nor have the women who are now prominent in 
American literature enjoyed the advantages of the higher 
collegiate education. It would be a strange misapprehen- 

‘ sion if the writers to whom I have alluded should be con- 
sidered as unlearned men and women. Not a few of them 
have even made themselves specialists in certain depart- 
ments of knowledge; and the works of all testify to their 
mastery of at least one of the fine arts. 

While, then, it is evident that few of our best writers at 
this time hold college diplomas of graduation, on the other 
hand, let it not be forgotten that in the most brilliant period 
of American letters, when there were not so many writers as 
now, but when those few did work which seems, on the 
whole, more deep, more solid, more lasting than most of 
that which is at present ‘in sight ’—let it not be forgotten 
that in the most brilliant period of our literary history most 
of the authors were college-bred men. And let it be noted, 
moreover, that some of the very strongest men of the new 
generation are from the colleges. Of such, for instance, was 
Edward Rowland Sill, who died lately in Cleveland ; a Yale 
man, a poet of the most undoubted vocation, whose verses 
are fairly packed with life, with the vital experience of a 

assionate but well-balanced intellect; whose poems are 
impregnated with the love of beauty—of sensuous beauty as 

well as ‘the beauty of holiness.’ He wrote under his own 
name, and also under two pen-names. When his poems are 
— as I hope they soon will be—brought together in a single 
volume, the old lesson will be learned again—how the world 
goes crying to heaven for some authentic voice, for some 

God-given genius, at the instant that the voice is sounding 

unheeded in its ears, or, more tragic still, at the very moment 
when the grave-digger is getting ready the pit in which to 
hide the poet forever from mortal sight. 
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Keeping in view the fact that most of our finest literature 
in the early days was written by men well trained in the 
schools, and that, although outnumbered among their fel- 
low-workers at present, the college-bred men of to-day are 
doing some of the most vital literary work that now claims 
public attention—in view of these two facts, I havea theory 
that in the near future our literature is to be lifted and car- 
ried forward by men and women who have enjoyed all the 
training that colleges afford. 

When we consider that already not a few of the best poets, 
novelists, critics and editors of this country are women, we 
have a right to expect that the revolution of the past few years 
in the field of woman’s education will before long show 
noteworthy results in our literature. It is by no means 
necessary that every man and woman should publicly prac- 
tise one of the fine arts. A healthy taste, pertinent and 
elevating knowledge, and an honest and useful life, in what- 
ever sphere,—these are the things to which all may fairly 
aspire. Woman (with a capital W) has had so much said to 
her on this subject of ‘sphere,’ that one hesitates to point to 
the fire-side, or to some inconspicuous and unprofessional 
means of earning a livelihood, as a ‘ sphere’ not altogether 
foreign to her talents—not unworthy the best efforts of a 
cultured woman. Though my subject is literature, I do not 
wish to be understood for a moment as implying that a lite- 
rary, or professional, career is the only worthy end of a col- 
lege education A college education should, I suppose, 
make every enjoyer of it all the better fitted for his or her 
life-work ; whether 4e be called upon to run a ranch in the 
far West, or to write odes to nightingales;—whether she be 
destined to put her pure imaginings into literary or artistic 
shape and color,—or haply be called upon to take her place 
beside a people’s President. How fortunate if, in either 
case, the dignity, the grace and the judgment which come 
from native character, have been refined and strengthened 
by intelligent and thorough training under such influences 
as these. _ , 

It is by no means necessary, I say, that every man and 
woman should set out to be a novelist, for instance ; but it is 
extremely important that special talent, in either sex, should 
have every possible training and opportunity. The suggestion 
of a distinguished novelist, that every person should make at 
least one work of fiction, seems to me not altogether timely : 
in the first place, because it would seem to be desirable to im- 
prove the quality rather than to increase the quantity ; in the 
second place, because, to my certain knowledge, every body 
does do it already. One of the flowers of the ‘higher edu- 
cation’ should be the rose of silence: it should train its 
graduates how not to do it—as well as how to doit. But 
on this point it should be said that, no matter how many of 
the lights of literature come in the future from the walks of 
the Academy, so long as the majority of mankind are trained 

only in the lower schools, and are forced to obtain a desul- 
tory education while at work earning bread, so long will it 
be likely that the unscholastic academy of general life will 
furnish a goodly proportion of literary artists. 

After all, it is a subject that will not admit of dogmatism 
or too-confident prophesying. We would all, I suppose, be 
glad to get hold in America of three such ‘uneducated 
fellows’ as William Shakspeare, Robert Burns, and John 
Keats, and we would be grateful to find among ourselves 
once more some graduate of the printing-office who could 
handle the English language with the wit, directness, the 
grace and the force of Benjamin Franklin ; or some graduate 
of the farm who could write a brief composition as good in 
its way, say, as Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, or his two 
Inaugurals. 

R. W. GILDER. 


Mr. WALTER BESANT’S new novel, written for Tillotson’s series, 
will begin to run in September, and will be published simultane- 
ously in all parts of the English-speaking world. It is called 
‘Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall,’ and deals 
with recent spiritualisin. 
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Reviews. 
John Marston’s Plays and Poems.* 

Ir 1s curious that Mr. Bullen’s admirable series of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, beginning with Marlowe, followed 
by Middleton, is now continued by Marston, and is next to 
be advanced by Massinger. Truly the M-space was larger 
under good Queen Bess than it is under good Queen Vic- 
toria. Perhaps it is not altogether accident which has led 
Mr. Bullen to take up these tragedians in this order, or 
rather it was by a succession of mischances that these tragic 
writers stood most in need of the careful editing of a model 
editor, like Mr. Bullen, awake to all the requirements of the 
most modern scholarship. Surely no one who—like the 
writer—first made acquaintance with Marston in the stiff 
and hard edition prepared thirty-odd years ago by Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell (now Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps), will regret that Mr. 
Bullen has taken in hand thus early in his series this revis- 
sion of the works of the strange, haughty and fierce poet 
who wrote ‘ The Malcontent’ and ‘ The Insatiate Countess.’ 
Nor is Dr. Grosart so fully possessed of the qualifications 
of the ideal editor that we need feel that labor is lost when 
Mr. Bullen does his work over again, and gives us in these 
three comely tomes not only Marston’s plays but his poems 
also, the ‘ Satires ’ and ‘The Metamorphosis of Pygmalion’s 
Mage,’ which is a faint, far-off imitation of the ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ of the greatest of the Elizabethans, and which is 
frankly indecent where the latest English writer who has 
treated the tale, Mr, W. S. Gilbert, has chosen to be indis- 
putably vulgar. 

The temptation is great to digress from a consideration of 
Mr. Bullen’s editing into a discussion of Marston’s works 
themselves. But this we hold to be distinctly unfair to the 
editor. When a scholar gives time, trouble and thought to 
the preparation of a carefully printed and carefully anno- 
tated edition of an old author—and no one who has not 
attempted the task knows how much of time and trouble 
and thought goes to the attainment of even a moderate suc- 
cess in this most difficult and most thankless form of lite- 
rary labor,—it seems to us that the very least the critic can 
do in return is to consider rather the work of the new editor 
than the works of the old author. We hasten therefore to 
say distinctly and emphatically that Mr. Bullen is giving us 
what is already the best series of the old dramatists ever 
offered to the public. His work is well planned ; he knows 
what to do and what not to do; he puts in just enough ; 
and he does not show us the chips of his workshop. His 
biographical sketches reveal abundant original research, 
many (although necessarily minor) personal discoveries, and 
a wise use of the best authorities. His notes are ample and 
yet never superabundant. In paper, type, press-work and 
binding, the books before us are models of chaste workman- 
ship and tasteful selection. As a critic Mr. Bullen is in- 
clined to overpraise ; but where is the editor who does not 
exalt his geese as swans? The proof-reading is not as 
accurate as it might be. Mr. Bullen’s style is simple and 
flowing, and his English in general very good. We note his 
restoration of the legitimate substantive aatiguary, often 
thrust aside by other writers in favor of the usurping adjec- 
tive antiquarian: 





Sinnett’s “‘ Karma.” + 

THE atmosphere of ‘ Karma,’ an occult romance in which a 
company of English people is represented as spending some 
time in a German castle, engaged in psychic research, is not 
suited to cover all miraculous statement with the probability 
of local color. What might be accepted with entertainment 
in ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ as perhaps possible in India, is laughed at 
as ridiculous on the banks of the Rhine. The experiments 
of the investigators vary from the prosaic and uninteresting, 





___* The Works of John Marston, 
‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


+ Karma. By A, P. Sinnett, Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co, 


Edited by A. H. Bullen. 3 vols. $9. Bostons 
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such as a young mari’s foreseeing some accident to happen 
in a certain room on a given night, to the inconceivable 
and absurd,—such as a man’s felling a tree by standing at a 
distance and willing it to come down. As none of the in- 
cidents or visions are spoken of as having any foundation in 
fact, they are of no value as testimony in behalf of spiritu- 
ailsm, clairvoyance, or theosophy ; and as a story the nar- 
ration is hopelessly dull. Even granting that such things 
could happen, it would remain to be proved that it i8 de- 
sirable for them to happen. The occurrences in ‘ Karma,” 
like all such spiritualistic incidents in real life, belong with 
strange pertinacity to a class of incidents and thoughts which 
have never proved of the slightest value, practical, intel- 
lectual, or moral, to anybody—that have, indeed, more than 
once given evidence of absorbing reasonable minds in valve- 
less experiments that are not even harmless, since they take 
the mind and soul from more profitable employment. Grant- 
ing that there may be Mrs, Lakesbys capable of giving us a 
clairvoyant description of a Roman banquet, in what way is 
the entertainment more profitable than it would be to read 
a page of Bulwer, say, or Gibbon ?—to say nothing of the 
fact that Mrs. Lakeby’s own mind remains a total blank to 
herself, while she is laboriously conquering this. vision for 
others. Indeed, why is not that which is called a nemarka- 
ble exhibition of will power on the part of a man who can 
make another man come to him, up two flights of stairs, 
whenever he wants to,.a pitiful exhibition of helplessness of 
will on the part of the man who goes? Mr. Sinnett is care- 
ful to state that people possessing these occult powers should 
use them with the nicest discretion and the finest sense of 
honor ; in other words, should not tire the other man out 
with willing him up two flights of stairs any oftener than is 
absolutely necessary for purposes of science. But isit not a 
horrible thought that the comfort, ndependence, leisure— 


perhaps even the virtue-—of any human being should be at the . 


mercy of any other human bemg’s sense of honor? ‘ But if 
it is true?’ exclaim the spiritualists ; ‘should not truth be 
permitted to prevail?’ To which we can only say that 
truth is mighty, and w// prevail ; but wntil the contributions 
from the occult world prove of greater value than any yet 
made, one may well beg, with Thoreau, for ‘one world at a 
time.’ 





Shakspeariana.* 
Miss (?) O'Connor’s ‘Index’ (1), though not am ideal 






compilation, is likely to be a useful one for general refer- ~ 


ence. Ina compact volume of about 400 pages it gives 
references to notable passages, brief histories of the plays 
and poems, names of all the characters in the plays, with 
sketches of the more important ones, and concise explana- 
tions of obscure words and allusions. The weakest part of 
the book is that devoted to phrases, of which a mere selec- 
tion is given, not very satisfactory so far as it goes. The 
other portions are fairly well done, though they do not show 
a scholarly grasp of Shakspearian history and criticism. 
Occasional misprints in names and quotations, especially 
from foreign languages, are to be noted; and also in the 
references—as, for example, where ‘ Ancients, whether bet- 
ter than moderns,’ is given as ‘Sonnet zx.’ instead of ‘Ax.’ 
In ‘Crack (to load), Macbeth, i., 2,, we presume the MS. 
had ‘a load,’ the reference obviously being to ‘cannons 
overcharged with double cracks.’ So ‘ Counter-check, quar- 
rels in’ was probably written ‘Counter-check quarrelsome,’ 
as Touchstone gives it in his famous list of ‘the degrees of 
the lie.’ There are sundry slips, however, which cam hardly 
be laid to the printer. Of the “mermaid on the dolphin’s 
back,’ in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ii., 1, for ex- 
ample, we are told that though ‘once interpreted as refer- 
ring to Mary Queen of Scots, it is now known to refer to a 





*x, Index to the Works of Shakspeare. By Evangeline O’Connor. $2. 
York: D. Augie S ©. 2. Digesta a "OT By A piten Morgan, 
York: New York Shakspeare Society. 3. Was Shakspeare 
Winsor. 75 cts, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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part of the exhibition given by Leicester at Kenilworth for 
Elizabeth’s entertainment, in 1575, a mermaid on a dol- 
phin’s back with shooting fires.’ Nothing of the sort is 
‘known,’ though the guess of the editors that the boy 
Shakspeare may have been taken by his father to see the 
Kenilworth pageant, and that when writing of fairyland he 
recalled this glimpse of what must have seemed real fairy- 
dand to his juvenile imagination, is plausible enough. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan’s ‘ Digesta Shakspeariana,’ pub- 
lished by the New York Shakspeare Society in two parts (2), 
of which the second has recently appeared, is described ‘as 
a ‘topical index of printed matter (other than literary or 
zesthetic commentary or criticism) relating to William Shak- 
speare or the Shakspearian plays and poems, printed in the 
English language to the year 1887.’ Though not exhaustive, 
it is full enough for’ordinary readers and students, and for 
aost purposes of those who are morecritical. The subjects 
are arranged alphabetically, with frequent cross-references, 
and an index of authors filling sixteen pages of fine print is 
appended. Supplements are promised from time to time. 

* Was Shakspeare Shapleigh ?’ (3) isa ‘Correspondence in 
two Entanglements,’ ‘ edited’ by Justin Winsor, the Harvard 
librarian, who is doubtless responsible for the jeu d'esprit. 
The first half of it appeared in Zhe Atlantic for May, and 
was suggested by the controversy waged some years ago 
over the Kesselstadt death-mask, which some good critics 
believed to be Shakspeare’s own counterfeit presentment 
taken from his face as he lay dead at Stratford. The whole 
thing is capitally done, and though not written ‘ with intent 
to deceive,’ has misled some cultivated people whom we 
know. There are slips in it, however, which an ‘expert’ 
would ‘ detect’ at once ; like the use of the old past tense 
4Aolp as a noun in the inscription on the back of the ‘ alleged’ 
Shapleigh portrait : ‘ This effigies of Sir William Shapleigh 
was depicted with the 4o/p of a masque, took after his dying,’ 
etc. This reminds one of the ‘ Epitaph’ ascribed to Milton 
some years ago, in which #¢s occurs three times in five suc- 
cessive lines, or just as many as in all Milton’s genuine 
poems. That one little word proved the thing to be a for- 
gery, though many good critics had endorsed it as authentic. 





“ Zury.” * 

THE review of ‘Zury’ which appeared in a recent issue 
of THE CRITIC was in some respects inaccurate. Thinking 
to save delay, we procured a notice of the book from one 
of our contributors, who had read the work in manuscript. 
‘This we printed in ignorance of the fact that numerous and 
madical changes had been made by the author since the 
manuscript was seen by our contributor. Our apologies are 
due both to our readers and to Mr. Kirkland for the unin- 
tentional error—an error unexampled in the paper’s history, 
we may say ; and in justice to all parties we have reviewed 
ithe work anew. 

Mr. Kirkland is a welcome accession to the school of 
American realists. The East and the South have each had 
their innings, and now the great West demands to be heard. 
Not the Far West of to-day, but the cis- Mississippian prairie 
States, which fifty years ago were the borderland of civiliza- 
tion. Deeply interesting is the narrative of the Prouder 
family’s hand-to-hand struggle with Nature in her fiercest 
aspect—a struggle which did not terminate without a human 
victim. Taking ‘Zury’ and the new Life of Lincoln to- 
gether, one is enabled to form a sufficiently vivid idea of 
the early pioneers, their privations and their sturdy hardi- 
-hood. Rude and uncouth as they were, intolerant alike of 
refinement and of free thought, their kindly humor and their 
‘respect for women served to keep them sound at the core. 
It was the influence of a woman which evoked the finer 
‘qualities in Zury’s character, transforming him from ‘the 
‘meanest man in Spring County’ into a lover of his kind. 
-Mr. Kirkland’s hero is his masterpiece; the mingled 


*Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County. A Novel of Western Life. By Joseph 
Mirkland. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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shrewdness and simplicity, meanness and benevolence of 
his character, fused by a quick mother-wit into the well- 
tempered whole which is familiarly known as ‘genuine 
horse-sense,’ make him a veritable type, and a striking fig- 
ure among the creations of fiction. A creation, we say ; 
yet if Zury Prouder is not in the main a portrait, then Mr. 
Kirkland’s talent for character-drawing amounts to positive 
genius. He is less successful, to our thinking, with Anne 
Sparrow, his heroine. Bright and winning as she seems, 
there is occasionally a touch of semi-insolénce in her man- 
ner which, is inconsistent with the truest womanhood. We 
own, however, to a certain fastidiousness upon this point : 
the women of real life are so near perfection that no ‘ ideal 
head ’ is likely to flatter them. 

The story as reconstructed is materially improved with 
respect to plot, but its strong point’is still to be found in its 
character-portraits and its admirably rendered local color. 
It is a perfect arsenal of homely jests and characteristic 
Western sayings ; in fact, if the author uses up his material 
at his present rapid rate, we fear he will speedily exhaust 
the supply. We do not know where to look for a more 
complete and graphic picture of early Western society 
than in ‘Zury.’ Mr. Kirkland bids fair to accomplish for 
the Western prairies what Miss Murfree has done for the 
Tennessee mountains. In humor and directness he sur- 
passes his Southern co-worker; while for tenderness and 
poetic charm her softer touch excels. But ‘ Zury,’ we hope, 
though always possessing a special interest as the first-fruit 
of its author’s genius, will be followed by yet finer and more 
mature work from the same skilful hand. 





New “ Obiter Dicta.” * 

One afternoon not more than a year ago we picked up in 
a corner of a library a small, anonymous, daintily gotten- 
up volume of short essays, entitled ‘Obiter Dicta.’ We 
opened to the essay on ‘The Alleged Obscurity of Mr. 
Browning’s Poems,’ and after the first paragraph read on 
with a surprised eagerness such as we had not felt over an 
essay since our first glimpse into the pages of those wizards 
of essay-writing, Thomas de Quincey and Charles Lamb. 
The keen insight, the scientific analysis, the matured judg- 
ment were enriched by a more constant flow of humor, a 
more delightful sarcasm, and a more brilliant style than 
we had met with in any latter-day essays of the kind. The 
writer had enthusiasm enough for his author to give life to 
his study, and the invaluable atmosphere of a labor of love; 
but he never let it blind him to his author’s faults, or to the 
grains of truth mingled in the adverse criticisms of his work. 
‘The essay compelled us to think, and made the thinking a 
most agreeable exercise, since we were inspired by the 
author’s cleverness to feel that we too were clever thinkers. 
We read the book through at a sitting, and what we have 
said of the essay on Browning we found true of all, one on 
‘The Via Media’ seeming, to our apprehension, to pass be- 
yond the bounds of cleverness into the borderland of ge- 
nius. 

Another book of the kind now comes from the same hand, 
this time with the name of the author upon the title-page. It 
contains essays on Milton, Pope, Johnson, Burke, ‘The 
Muse of History,’ Lamb, Emerson, and four shorter and 
lighter sketches, on ‘The Office of Literature,’ ‘Worn-Out 
Types,’ ‘Cambridge and the Poets’ and ‘ Book-Buying.’ It 
was with eager anticipation that we took up the volume, and 
it was with some disappointment that we laid it down—a 
disappointment that came not unnaturally from the height 
to which the first ‘Obiter Dicta’ had raised our expecta- 
tions. We should urge any one who has read neither of the 
series to read the second first ; for it handles its subjects 
with a touch less light, it takes on just a trifle more of ‘the 
critic’s stately tread,’ its current does not carry us along so 
happily, we do not feel so sure that the essays were a pleas- 


* Obiter Dicta: Second Series. By Augustine Birrell, $1.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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ant task to the author. And yet they are good, extremely 
good ; better, in some respects, than anything else of the 
kind produced i in the last twenty years. ‘The subjects with 
which they deal are not new or unhackneyed, but they be- 
come novel under the inspiration of Mr. Birrell’s treatment. 
His sketch of Johnson is especially fine in its penetrating, 
sympathetic treatment, in its felicity of illustration and 
grace of expression. The essayist's estimate of Emerson, 
too, will be found intensely interesting by all who can ap- 
preciate independent, fearless, yet reverent criticism of one 
whose writings have lifted the lives of thousands to a higher 
plane. Mr. Birrell’s judgments seem to us to be in a ma- 
jority of cases correctly formed ; and even where we disa- 
gree with him, we feel that his only aim is to discover the 
truth. ‘The publisher’s work has been unexceptionably done. 
Altogether it is seldom that a new book strikes us as better 
worth buying and reading, and keeping to read again. 





Carl Schurz’s ‘‘ Henry Clay.” * 

Henry Cuay was for fifty-three years in public life, and 
was, perhaps, the greatest party leader in the history of the 
United States. He was twice nominated for the Presidency, 
and expected to be nominated four or five times oftener, 
but wasn’t, and died at the age of seventy-five with the 
coveted fruit almost at his lips. Of amazing popularity, of 
commanding will and fascinating éloquence, with domestic 
happiness and multiplied public honors, he stands in history 
as an American Tantalus. It is noteworthy that no com- 
manding biography of the great Kentuckian has yet been 
written, though Mallory, Prentiss, Greeley and Colton have 
given us outlines of his life, while the first named has edited 
his speeches. The summary and estimate of Henry Clay, 
as a statesman and political-party leader, now before us, is 
both welcome and valuable. It seems eminently fitting, too, 
that of such a man, who made almost adoring friends and 
violent enemies, so cool and clear-headed a critic as Mr. 
Carl Schurz should write. Combining the point of view 
natural to a scholar born in Germany, with familiarity with 
American political procedure, the ex-Cabinet officer and 
famous campaign orator seems naturally equipped for his 
task. His work betrays, amid much labor, his own con- 
genial interest in his theme, and the fruit is the clearest and 
truest estimate of Clay yet presented in literature. The 
first four chapters, dealing with personal matters—ancestry 
and environment, youth, education, and beginnings of life 
in politics and legislation,—suffice for descriptive narrations; 
and these give us a series of dissolving views of the bygones 
of early border life west of Virginia. Then follows the 
political life of Clay, when, as a member of the National 
House of Representatives, he came into notice before the 
whole country. In the chapters on ‘ The Warof 1812’ and 

‘Ghent and London,’ Mr. Schurz’s powers of analysis, dis- 
crimination of the subtle lights and shades of the man and 
his background, with power of literary expression, have full 
sway. His style is one of marked clearness, strength and 
proportion. He uses few metaphors or illustrations, but any 
lack of these is fully made up, we think, by his striking use 
of the old catch-words, pithy phrases and nicknames, which 
are epigrams as literature, and which embody history in 
synoptic form. The wonderful magnetism which Clay ex- 
erted over both his adherents and opponents, his skilful 
balancings amid wavering issues, his work as Secretary of 
State and President-maker, his relations with Jackson, Van 
Buren and Tyler, and his tireless efforts during the compro- 
mise measures of 1850, are narrated with graphic mastery of 
detail and consummate skill. The author's dialectic, as il- 
lustrated in his characterization of the various types of ‘public 
men, is admirably shown. Few writers, we imagine, in this 
series of American Statesmen now being issued, combine so 
felicitously the resources of scholarship, philosophical grasp, 
emery of the English of books and of colloquial parlance, 


as" Henry Clay. 


By Carl Schurz. (American Statesman). $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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dialect, and the modes of thought of both East and West, 
with such minute, almost microscopic, familiarity with prac- 
tical politics and knowledge of men. A certain biographi- 
cal sketch in the series, of a certain Massachusetts man by 
a Massachusetts man, leaves with us the impression that the 
subject was constructed entirely out of public documents. 
Mr. Schurz’s subject has been set before us, on the other 
hand, as one recovered to our mental view from the liv-- 
ing traditions of eye-witnesses and actual companions and 
critics, as well as out of records in print and script. In the 
final chapter, entitled ‘The End,’ we have the writer’s ju- 
dicial summing up of one of the greatest of Americans, 
whose leading and paramount object was the preservation of 
the Union. 





“ Around the World on a Bicycle.” * . 
Ir an historical, why not a geographical, novel? Mr. 
Stevens’s ‘Around the World ona Bicycle’ might well in- 
augurate a series, for it is as interesting as a novel—and as- 
novel, we may say, as it is interesting. The first volume,. 
with over a hundred amusing illustrations, is now ready, and 
although many readers have read it from month to month 
as a serial in Outing, they will find that like other serials it. 
gains in interest by being read connectedly. Though the 
volume is big, it is never tedious ; it is the vastness of the 
route, not its slowness, that makes the journey long. Each 
experience moves with the rapidity of the bicycle itself, and 
each is entertaining. The first volume leaves Mr. Stevens. 
at Teheran ; and it is interesting to learn that after so much: 
experience of travel, he still abides by his original comment, 
that nowhere is nature more beautiful than on the Pacific 
coast of the United States. The account which the book 
gives of nature, life, mankind, scenery, and customs, is un- 
usually interesting, not merely as a record of what was seen,,. 
but as a record of the man who sawit. It requires cool 
grit to undertake such a feat. As Col. Higginson puts it,. 
when the soldier rides into danger he has comrades by his. 
side, his country’s cause to defend, his uniform to vindicate,. 
and the bugle to cheer him on; but this solitary rider had 
neither military station, nor an oath of allegiance, nor com- 
rades, nor bugle; and he went among men of unknown 
languages, alien habits and hostile faith, with only his own 
tact and courage to help him through. They proved suffi-- 
cient, for he returned alive.’ 





Three Books of Ethics.+ 

THE first of these books (1) contains but the introductory 
chapters of an elaborate treatise on the principles of moral- 
ity, which was not at once completed, owing to the death 
of the senior of the two Oxford Professors by whom it was. 
begun. These chapters discuss the relations of morals to 
the other sciences and to religion, the earlier English moral- 
ists, and the true method for the study of morals. It. 
promised to be a work of great value, written in a truly: 
scientific spirit, and on the basis of a thorough knowledge- 
of the history of morals. The chapter on the relations of 
morals to science and religion is especially suggestive and: 
valuable. In discussing the influence of Christianity on the 
moral life of nations, the authors say that the virtues of 
philanthropy, humility, patience, and purity of intention, 
though not originated by it, have by it been promulgated 
until they have effected a moral revolution in the world. 

The lectures read to his students by Dr. A. P. Peabody,. 
while Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Univers-- 
ity, have now been published (2). They do not contain a 
theory of morals, nor are they an attempt to define the 
scientific basis of ethics. They partake very much of the 
nature of sermons, and were intended to produce a practical 
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effect. As supplementary to the more thorough and scien- 
tific study of the class-room, and as an attempt to enforce 
the practical, social and political value of morality, they 
must have done excellent service as lectures. To the stu- 
_ dent of ethics, who has at all kept pace with recent progress 
in the science, they will seem decidedly antiquated and 
homiletical. They are evidently not in the least fitted to 
help young men over the difficulties caused by the more 
recent speculations in regard to the origin and development 
of morality. They are, however, sound, sensible and forcible 
appeals to the common experiences and convictions of men, 
in behalf of a virtuous life. 

The third book before us is edited by Prof. William James 
(3), and was written by one of his students, who died two 
years ago at the age of twenty-nine. A brief introduction 
tells the pathetic story of the author’s struggles with poverty 
and disease, and prepares us to deal with his book in a 
sympathetic manner. ‘The editor says that he cannot share 
in all his young friend’s speculations, but he also says: ‘I 
am sure that no one whose reading has made him familiar 
with that jumbling together of different questions and differ- 
ent points of view which constitutes most ethical discussion, 
can fail to be delighted from the outset with the sudden 
note of clearness which Maude’s discriminations bring, and 
which lasts to the end of the book.’ The work is evidently 
that of a young man, immature in style and in thought, but 
rich with promise. Crude as it is in its literary methods, 
its author evidently had a genius for ethical speculation. 





Wharton’s “ Sappho” in a New Edition.* 

THIS exquisite edition of the fragments of the famous 
Greek poet and suicide is an improvement even on the 
edition of May, 1885. The Greek text is printed from a 
new font of type, of peculiar beauty, the characters of 
which reproduce the calligraphy*of the MSS. of the most 
artistic period of the Middle Ages. This type was specially 
cast in Berlin by favor of the Imperial Government. Last 
spring a telegram from Vienna to the London 7Zimes an- 
nounced that some new verses of Sappho had been found 
among the Fayoum /afyri in the possession of the Archduke 
Rénier. These verses turned out to be the same as those 
deciphered and criticised by Dr. F. Blass in 1880, and edit- 
ed by Bergk in the posthumous edition of his ‘ Poete 
Greci Lyrici.” Mr. Wharton prints not only the text of 
these verses, but a photographic facsimile of the original 
parchment. Besides these things many other interesting 
matters enrich the new edition, which is the most complete 
monograph yet published on the celebrated singer. It is 
accompanied by a fine ideal Greek head of Sappho engraved 
from a painting by Alma Tadema. A choicer gift for a 
youth or a maiden interested in Greek studies cannot be 
imagined. The far £®olic cry of this glorious woman has 
rung on down to our times—a woman of whose songs 
Theodore Watts writes: ‘Never before these songs were 
sung, and never since, did the human soul, in the grip of a 
fiery passion, utter a cry like hers; and, from the executive 
point of view, in directness, in lucidity, in that high imperi- 
ous verbal economy which only Nature can teach the artist, 
she has no equal, and none worthy to take the place of 
second.’ 





Minor Notices. 

THE PERSONALITY of Horatio Greenough—a man who, in the 
poverty of American achievements in sculpture, is fairly entitled to 
the adjective ‘famous ’—is not well known to the present generation. 
Longfellow, when the shadows of death were closing around Green- 
ough, called him ‘a tall, handsome fellow, full of fire and vigor and 
excitement,’ and ‘a noble gallant fellow, so full of life!’ Green- 
ough’s manliness and gentleness, as well as his ambition, persever- 
ance, and artistic progress, are pleasantly displayed in a small vol- 
ume of ‘Letters of Horatio Greenough to his Brother, Henry 
Greenough ’ (Ticknor), just edited by Francis Boott Greenough, a 
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nephew. Incidentally; the letters also throw side-lights upon the 
city of Washington in its provincial days, Boston half a century 
since, art and politics in Italy in the period when our sculptors be- 
gan to make Florence their home, etc. The volume would have 
been more valuable had some practised literary hand woven the 
letters and biography into a connected story. It opens with an 
interesting wood-cut portrait, but unfortunately does not close with 
an index. 





IT IS NOT a very easy task to say anything fresh or suggestive 
on the subject of books and reading; and yet young persons and 
the comparatively illiterate constantly need new help from new 
guides. The world-lessons have to be taught afresh to each gen- 
eration. A recent and praiseworthy means of spreading the read- 
ing habit among the general British public is the organization 
known as the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, which has fellow-workers in various parts of the King- 
dom. The annual address before this society was given last Fe 
ruary by Mr. John Morley, ‘ On the Study of Literature’ (Macmillan). 
Within fifty-three handsomely printed pages, sold for fifty cents in 
cloth or five cents in paper, Mr. Morley packs much good advice, 
attractively put. In particular, he urges that ‘the thing that mat- 
ters most, both for happiness and for duty, is that we should 
habitually live with wise thoughts and right feelings,’ which literature 
can furnish more than any other study. Incidentally, Mr. Morley 
pricks the bubble of the ‘hundred best books,’ which lately floated 
across the literary sky. 





A CLEAR and serviceable little manual of progressive lessons on 
the ‘ Elements of English’ has been prepared by Mr. G. H. Ricker. 
(Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co.) The technicalities of gram- 
mar are reduced to a minimum, and the young learner is taught to 
think, speak and write for himself, the instruction beginning at 
first principles and proceeding step by step. The author’s topical 
arrangement, as well as his statements, are occasionally question- 
able; but his booklet seems likely to approve itself in actual use. 
——A. S. BARNES & Co. publish, in both the Elementary and 
Complete forms, the admirable Geographies of James Monteith. 
The necessary facts are stated simply, clearly and briefly, and the 
numerous fine illustrations, as well as maps, tempt the pupil to 
read the book for amusement as well as knowledge. 





Boston Letter. 


Tue difficulty of getting good short stories is felt, I infer, 
in the offices of all magazines, and I was not surprised to 
hear the opulent proprietor of a popular periodical say a 
few days ago that he would gladly pay any writer ten thou- 
sand dollars a year who could and would give him a satis- 
factory contribution of this kind once a week. The offer 
was not as extravagant as it may seem, for any author who 
could produce fifty-two good short stories a year could 
easily make as much, or more, than that price out of them 
by selling them separately, if we accept the rates paid by 
Harper's Magazine, The Century, and one or two other pub- 
lications as a standard. I know that as much as five hun- 
dred dollars is sometimes paid for a story of not more than 
five magazine pages in length, and no other sort of current 
literature is so valuable to both the author who produces 
it and the magazine which uses it. Graphic descriptive 
articles, as well as poetry and criticism, are over-abundant; 
and the novel, even when its carpentry is so clever that it 
can be used serially, and divided into instalments with a 
thrilling episode at the end of each to keep the reader in 
suspense for the succeeding one, can be picked up almost 
any day. But the brilliant and original short story with 
its concentrated interest and vivid portraiture—its drama in 
a nutshell—is the rarest of all the contents of the editor’s 
mail-bag, and he counts himself lucky when he finds it. ‘A 
short short story is much more difficult to write than a long 
skort story,’ one who is a master of the art said to me re- 
cently; and it is quite true, since the vitality of both plot 
and characterization add to the labor of condensation. For 
my part I do not see why the short story should not be held at 
as high a price by its author as a novel, for it uses up some 
fresh idea, the development of which into a full-fledged book 
would be easier than its compression into three or four 
thousand words. I am, however, going beyond my purpose, 
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which was merely to call attention to about the only branch 
of literary work which is not overcrowded. Let some new 
writer come along with such a story as ‘Castle Nowhere,’ 
‘ Peter the Parson,’ ‘The Man Without a Country,’ ‘ The Dia- 
mond Lens’ or ‘ Marjory Daw,’ in his wallet, and I believe 
he will be more welcome than if he should bring a complete 
novel. 

One of the curious things about short stories is that 
they are apt to be sporadic performances, like that par- 
liamentary oratory which reveals itself in a single speech, 
ever after which the speaker is mute. I recently asked the 
editor of a certain famous magazine what had become of 
the authors of two striking short stories which he had pub- 
lished, and which had been strong enough to attract general 
attention. He told me that they had done nothing of note 
since, and that their efforts to repeat their success had failed 
woefully. ‘So many short story writers are like Roman 
candles with only one star in them,’ he said. ‘ You get a 
burst of light and color, and you suppose that a lot more 
will follow, but they go out in yourhand after the first flash.’ 
After all it may be precarious to write too good a short story, 
and the moral of Mr. Stockton’s ‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister’ is 
probably not forgotten. 

The amelioration of the conditions of authorship is a form 
of philanthropy which invariably has an engaging aspect, 
and I have just read with considerable interest some sug- 
gestions in this direction made by Mrs. Croly (‘Jenny 
June’), in an address delivered a few days ago before 
the New England Women’s Press Association, embodying 
her experiences of thirty years in journalism. No amelior- 
ation is needed by a woman who reviews so long a career 
and its inevitable vicissitudes with the exhilaration that Mrs. 
Croly reveals, but her lecture suggests to others who are 
less satisfied than she is that the ‘Syndicate’ is a means of 
relief to overproduction in literature. As far as I can see, 
the methods of the ‘ Syndicate’ have not succeeded in the 
United States. Syndicates are successful in England, be- 
cause the greater stringency of the copyright laws keeps the 
newspapers from cutting too freely into new magazines and 
new books; but here, where the magazines play Lord Boun- 
tiful and throw open their treasure-houses to every editor 
who comes along, it is not easy even for so pushing a can- 
vasser as the agent of a ‘Syndicate’ to persuade the pro- 
prietors of newspapers to pay for similar things to those 
which hitherto they have heen able to get for nothing. I 
have had my experience of ‘Syndicates,’ and my conclusion 
is that so far from being bureaus of employment for au- 
thors, they are bureaus of relief for necessitous and un- 
capitalized persons, whose energies are misspent in a hope- 
less business. 

I have little to record in the way of new publications. 
The August number of Zhe Atlantic will contain some Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Charles Reade, by Edward H. 
House; a paper on Russian writers, by Miss Harriet W. 
Preston; a paper on ‘ Materialism,’ by G. F. Parsons, whose 
article on * The Saloon in Politics’ made some impression; 
another instalment of Dr. Holmes’s ‘One Hundred Days,’ 
and an article entitled ‘Two Years with Old Hickory,’ by 
Thomas H. Clay, a grandson of Henry Clay, who is now 
one of the assistant editors of Zhe Youth's Companion. 
This week Ticknor & Co. will bring out new editions of 
each of their three American Guide-books, ‘ New England,’ 
“The Maritime Provinces,’ and the ‘White Mountains.’ 
They have been carefully revised and brought up to date, 
by cutting electrotype plates, adding new sections, and cut- 
ting out obsolete matter. The ‘White Mountain Guide’ has 
been enriched this year by a large new map, containing the 
results of the last ten years’ work of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club in establishing the positions and elevations of the 
New Hampshire peaks. The editorship of these books is 
in charge of Mr. M. F. Sweetzer. 

T., Y. Crowell & Co. have in press a new translation, by 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of ‘ Les Misérables,’ in five volumes, 
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with one hundred and sixty illustrations. 
lished in a cheaper one volume edition. 
The life of Matthew Calbraith Perry, which Cupples & 
Hurd will publish some time during the summer, is full of 
characteristic anecdotes, and the following is a sample: 


When quarantine was over, and the Cyane (Perry’s ship) ad- 
mitted to Pratique, Lieutenant Perry went gratefully ashore to 
tender a salute to the Portuguese governor. In an interview Perry 
informed his worship of the object of the American ship’s visit, 
and stated that the Cyane would be happy to tender the customary 
salute if returned gun for gun. The governor replied that it would 
give him great pleasure to return the salute—but with one gun 
less ; as it was not customary for Portugal to return an equal num- 
ber of guns to republican governments, but only to those of ac- 
knowledged sovereigns. This from Portuguese! Perry replied, 
in very plain terms, that no salute would be given, as the Govern- 
ment of the United States acknowledged no nation as entitled to 
greater respect than itself. The only greeting of the Cyane as she 
showed her stern to the governor and the port, was that of con- 
temptuous silence. 


Boston, June 30, 1887. 


It will be pub- 


WiiiaM H. RIDEING. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS has finished the clay model of a 
statue of Lincoln, to be cast in bronze, and unveiled next autumn 
at the head of Dearborn Avenue and Lincoln Park, Chicago. It is 
11} feet high, and represents the President standing before a seat 
treated in a symbolic, decorative manner, to represent the chair of 
state. The attitude conveys the impression that he has just risen, 
and is about to speak. One hand is behind him, the other grasps 
the lappel of his coat. The sculptor has been very successful in 
treating the figure, ingeniinn | the strongly marked individuality of 
the subject, with the utmost realism, and yet giving it the ideal 
quality which elevates it to the dignity of an heroic ‘ype. Mr. St. 
Gaudens has done nothing better than this noble figure. The 
statue and the chair (which is also to be cast in bronze) are to 
stand on a pedestal of pink granite. Broad steps will lead up to 
it, and two large bronze balls, one on either side, with symbolic 
designs in low relief on them, are to be placed at the foot of the 
stairs. An exedra three or four feet high is to be placed about 
the low wall of granite on either side of the statue. The statue 
and pedestal are to cost $40,000, the money for the monument 
having been left by Eli Bates, of Chicago. The Zzmes says: 
‘Many people think that in his Farragut this sculptor has supplied 
New York with the very best monument that she possesses. 
There can be no shadow of doubt that Chicago has no monument 
that equals the Lincoln in originality of treatment, in simplicity 
and directness, in beauty of workmanship and in depth of senti- 
ment.’ It might have added that the newly finished monument is, 
artistically, the first statue of Lincoln that has yet been made. 


—Launt Thompson’s statue of Gen. Burnside in bronze will be 
unveiled at Providence, R. I., July 4. A statue of Gen. Meade, by 
Alexander Calder, will shortly be placed in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. 

—Mr. George W. Childs has authorized Mr. John McArthur, Jr., 
an architect, to erect monuments, at his expense, over the graves of 
several generals of the Union Army buried at West Point. Por- 
traits of Gens. Sherman and Sheridan, painted by artists of their 
own selection, are to be given by Mr. Childs, to fill places in Grant 
Hall at West Point, near the portrait of Gen. Grant presented by 
the same gentleman. 


—A monumental statue of President Arthur is shortly to be 
erected in this city by popular subscriptions to the amount of 
$30,000. It will be of Lesaan, life size, and will stand on a granite 
pedestal. The site will probably be Madison Square. 

—Mr. John Donoghue, the brilliant young Chicago sculptor, is 
at work upon a life-size figure of John L. Sullivan, the prize-fighter. 


—A scheme is on foot in this city for the erection of a statue 
(probably at the northwest corner of the City Hall Park) to Capt. 
Nathan Hale, the revolutionary spy whose execution took place 
here. Designs for the statue have already been made, and money 
has been subscribed for the work. Statue and pedestal together 
will be sixteen fect high. A statue of Hale by Carl Gerhardt was 
unveiled in the capitol at Hartford, Conn., June 14. 


—Mr. John McCullough, the actor, is buried in Mount Moriah 
Cemetery, Philadelphia, and a monument is to be erected over 
his remains. Part of it will consist of a bronze bust of McCullough 
as Virginius, executed by W. Clarke Noble, of this city. 
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—The classes of the Art Students’ League will reopen on the 
third of October. 


—Messrs. Ortgies & Co. will remove early in the fall to their new 
galleries, at 366-368 Fifth Avenué and 4 West 35th Street, between 
the A. T. Stewart mansion and the New York Club House, The 
galleries will have a frontage of 33 feet and a depth of 150 feet, 
with an extension of 25 by §3 feet to 35th Street. The location is 
.an admirable one. 


—One would hardly expect to find the following note in the 
columns of Frank Leslie's Newspaper :—‘ A spectacle that sad- 
dened the heart of every lover of art was presented recently at the 
corner of Lafayette Place and Fourth Street, when the twelve 
monoliths standing in front of the old church there were rudely 
thrown down and broken. Each was a pure Doric column, weigh- 
ing twenty-two tons, and standing thirty feet — and they must 
have been erected at an immense expenditure of labor and talent. 
The edifice itself was a fitting temple of worship, modest, and not 
a New York architect’s little excursion into the land of folly, but 
really a delight, externally and internally, to all who still adhere to 
classic forms as the best fortress against the vulgar pretensions of 
our day.” We have already expressed our regret at the demolition 
of this severely classic temple. 





The Lounger 


THE ELECTION of two ladies—Miss Helen F. Smith and Mrs. 
Cleveland—as members of the Board of Trustees of Wells College, 
Aurora, while an innovation at that institution, is in line with simi- 
lar action elsewhere; as, for instance, the appointment of women on 
the Board of Education of the City of New York. But the fact 
that Wells is a woman’s college makes the new departure all 
the more appropriate. Miss Smith is lady principal of Wells. She 
ihas been connected with the College for about eleven years, and 
has been individually one great reason for its success, and the high 
esteem in which it is held. Mrs. Cleveland, aside from the emi- 
nence of the public social office she now adorns, has a special fitness 
for her new duties, having been since her graduation a member of 
the Alumnz particularly interested in the welfare of the College 
and intelligent as to its needs; and being, besides, a young woman 
of more Tan usual ability, judgment and force of character. It 
may be expected that new life will be imparted to this excellent 
‘school of the ‘ higher education’ by the wise action of the Trustees 
in thus adding to their own strength. 





Has Mayor Hewitt never loved a dog? If he did he could not 
thave written as he has about their extermination. And if he has 
not, of what clay is he made? Aman may not love all dogs, but he 
must surely love one. If he does not, what companionship he de- 
nies himself! There is no truer friend than a dog. Did you ever 
see such honest eyes? How they look you full in the face. There 
is no deceit there. I was reading a story the other day in which 
a girl jilts her lover. She has good reason, but he does not know 
it. He loved her sincerely. ‘I cannot understand it,’ he says; ‘a 
girl with such eyes—they were as honest as a dog’s.’ I commend 
to Mayor Hewitt’s attention the story of ‘ Rab,’ and of thousands 
of other faithful and devoted friends—friends who stick closer in 
time of need, and will die if necessary in your defence. 

MR. GEORGE KENNAN is living in a house in Washington owned 
dy Mr. Brown, Garfield’s private Secretary. Attached to this house 
is a fireproof room built to hold the papers and manuscripts of the 
Jate President. These Garfield papers have been stored elsewhere, 
and Mr. Kennan uses the room to hold the very valuable papers 
cand documents he has collected for the purpose of writing his series 
of ‘articles on prison life in Siberia. I can fancy the joy of the 
Russian government if it could lay its hands, if only for a few mo- 
ments, upon the contents of that fireproof room. 





THE first number of Sfed/ing, published in London by Triibner 
and in Boston by the Library Bureau, is dated. May, 1887. The 
editor says :—‘ Everything that practically concerns spelling, and 
is wurth pemting, will be welcum to the pages of this periodical. 
The Spelling Reform Association, whose policy we shal follow, 
‘refers all theoretical and scientific alfabetic 
perts of the Philological Association. We shal set forth the views 
-of the filologists. Articls in dissent from those views will be ad- 
‘mitted, and wil be answerd.’ How gratified Josh Billings and 
Artemus Ward would be, could they but read this prospectus, and 
see how the learned world is slowly coming round to their way of 
‘spelling wurth and welcum/ A glance at the first number of this 


uestions to the ex- 


weforming journal would have added years to their lives. 
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AMONG modern instances of novels making no impression when 
first published, but starting after a year or more on a career of 
rosperity, none is oftener quoted than that of Gen. Wallace’s ‘ Ben 
ur.’ Indeed, it is the most remarkable instance that I have ever 
known. In a smaller way, there is ‘The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land.” When first published it made little or no impression ; but 
the newspaper critics who passed it lightly by then, have been giv- 
ing it special notices since, and in the matter of sales the book has 
taken a fresh start. I may also mention the novel ‘ Face to Face,’ 
which is now selling much better than when it was first published ; 
but this may be because the name of its author, Mr. Arlo Bates, 
has just been put upon the title-page. 





Edelweiss. 

{Oscar Browning, in Macmillan's Magazine.) 
TAKE, dear lady, take these flowers, 
Children born of sun and showers. 
Summer sun and winter snow 
Crushed the rock from which they grow ; 
Strength of immemorial chalk 
Fed the fibres of their stalk ; 
Lightning, hurricane, and storm 
Shaped their pliancy of form ; 
Gleam and gloom with varying sway 
Stained their petals ashen gray, 
Which, like loving hearts, enfold 
In the midst one spot of gold ; 
Fearless head and steady foot 
Tracked the cradle of their root, 
Now a link in friendship’s chain 
From the mountain to the niain. 
Nurslings of the central sea, 

Such as late I gave to thee, 

Lull the senses, charm the eye, 
Bloom and wither, breathe and die; 
These, by sterner process made, 
Slowly gendered, slowly fade, 

And they bring where’er they fare 
Just a whiff of Alpine air. 

Lady, take these simple flowers, 
Emblem meet of sun and showers. 





Salem in Hawthorne's Day. 


Tue following somewhat acrimonious defence of the 
good city of Salem, Mass., from what the author regards as 
the prejudiced descriptions of Hawthorne's son, Julian, his 
son-in-law, Mr. Lathrop, and Mr. Henry James, has appeared 
in The Salem Gazette as an abstract of a lecture delivered in 
Academy Hall, Salem, some time ago, by the Rev. George 
Batchelor. 


Whether the report that Mr. James Russell Lowell is to write 
the life of Hawthorne be well founded or not, it inspires the hope 
that some one fitted by knowledge of the subject and sauetlg 
both with Hawthorne and his surroundings may at last undertake 
the task which has too long served as the vehicle of the grudge 
which, for some unexplained reason, Mr. Julian Hawthorne bears 
to the city of his ancestors. 

When Mr. Henry James accepted the commission to write about 
Hawthorne, we had reason to expect that the subject would be ap- 
proached from a new ee: of view. But the slightest examination 
of his very readable sketch showed that, whatever his knowledge 
of Hawthorne might be, his knowledge of Salem was of the most ° 
meagre description, and had trickled into his mind through the 
prejudices of Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Julian Hawthorne. The igno- 
rance of Salem displayed by Mr. James is not only misleading to the 
general public, but is itself a phenomenon worth studying.. When 
such a man, after what ought to have been due consideration, de- 
clares emphatically, and with reiteration, that the Salem of Haw- 
thorne’s time contained little or nothing to interest a man of cul- 
ture, although it is still a pity that he did not pay some attention 
to what there was there, a false impression is made, unjust not to 
Salem alone, but also to everything which at that time was best in 
American life and literature. For whatever there was at that time 
in New England, of which we are now justly proud, was then to 
be found at its best within half a mile of the custom house from 
which Hawthorne dated ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s articles written since, together with his 
editions of his father’s letters, confirm the impression that his 
prejudices are the source of the copious misinformation concerning 
Salem which characterizes the literature about Hawthorne. In 
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reality the Salem of Hawthorne's time presented a scene of brill- 
iancy and excitement, in which great men and noble women played 
heroic parts in the pwns he our country. 

In order to see that Hawthorne was great, it is not necessary 
to prove that all his contemporaries were small. Because he at 
one time shrank from companionship with all human beings, it is 
not necessary to forget that his life was contemporaneous with 
that which we most praise when we are regarding other aspects of 
that time and place. For Mr. James’s amazing errors there is an 
explanation, but no excuse. He borrowed his information from 
Mr. Hawthorne’s son-in-law. Learning, as he thought, from him 
that Salem was a dull provincial town, controlled by a strong cir- 
cle of wealthy families, who, in ‘ their small provincial way, doubt- 
less had pretensions to be exclusive’ he took no further trouble to 
investigate, but finding somewhere in his mind the picture of an 
old New England town of the ordinary kind (like Mark Twain’s 
waiter) he changed the label and called it Salem. He seems some 
time to have walked through the place, for he says that the city is 
not without something in its aspect that the painters ‘ would admit 
to be style.’ This with one or two slight exceptions is I think the 
— of truth in his description of the town and the people. 

hen Hawthorne’s son and son-in-law make their pathetic 
attempt to reproduce his life and discover his place in the society 
of his native town there is an evident reason for their supposition that 
Hawthorne was indifferent to his environment because it was mean, 
commonplace, and beneath his notice. Loyalty to the memory of 
their great ancestor made his children jealous for his fame. They 
remember the isolation, the loneliness, the poverty of their early 
life in Salem, and with filial devotion they draw the conclusion that 
the beautiful genius of their father would have found the elements 
of beauty in the life of that city had they existed. Their errors are 
excusable although they are enormous. But Mr. James is without 
excuse. The very last persons to whom one should go for infor- 
mation as to the Salem of Hawthorne’s youth is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne or his chroniclers. It is almost true that for years he never 
saw the sunshine. His walks were taken by night. At home he 
kept his room as did the three ladies of his family, including his 
mother. He knew what he was doing when he requested his 
family to prevent the writing of his memoirs. He knew that the 
whole truth could never be told, and also that to him it had been 
a heavy burden that he was out of joint with his time. 

At that time Hawthorne would have been equally indifferent to 

contemporaneous life, whether born in Salem, Paris or Rome. Mr. 
James says everything in Hawthorne’s notes indicates ‘a simple, 
democratic thinly-composed society,’ and yet he remarks with inno- 
cent wonder that Hawthorne ‘ appears to have read a good deal; 
and ‘that he must have been familiar with the sources of good 
English,’ he says, ‘we see from his charming, expressive, slightly 
conscious, cultivated, but not too cultivated style.” Here, without 
suspecting it, Mr. James approaches a manifest truth concerning 
life in Salem. The terms applied to Hawthorne apply exactly to 
the culture of numerous men and women, his contemporaries. 
Where did Hawthorne get his dainty culture? He took it in with 
the air of his native town, where the English poets, novelists, 
dramatists, and essayists were as familiar as they were to Charles 
Lamb in London. Dr. Kirwan’s private library, captured by 
ee in the Irish Channel, was brought into Beverly, sold as 
awful prize of war, and became the basis of the Salem Atheneum 
library, a rare collection of good books both new and old. Iam 
safe in saying that in Dr. Kirwan’s library there was no book so 
abstruse, so philosophical, or printed in language so uncommon as 
to be unfit for the common use of numerous men and women in 
Salem. When Bentley found Nath’l Bowditch, a ship chandler’s 
clerk, hungry for mathematical lore, he, wise man that he was, gave 
the untaught boy Newton’s ‘ Principia’ to read. That the boy knew 
no Latin was accounted a slight obstacle by both boy and man. 
It was not long before the boy had mastered his book and was 
hungry for more. Rummage the old closets of any old gambrel- 
roofed house to-day and along with crackle-ware teapots and sil- 
ver porringers, you will find some rare old volume of Seneca, The 
Spectator, or The Dial, the common reading of Hawthorne's play- 
mates of seventy years ago or later. 

Instead of life in Salem being dull, the peculiarity of that life in 
Hawthorne’s time was movement and sparkle. No young man 
considered his education ‘finished before he had visited. India, 
China, or the Malay Archipelago. With London, Amsterdam, St. 
Petersburg and the ports of the Mediterranean they were almost as 
familiar as with Boston; and there was a constant influx of new 
ideas, foreign fashions, curios from gvery land, young men with 
traveller’s stories to tell, adventurers who had made fabulous for- 
tunes in amazing countries, unmapped if not before unknown. 

uring the war of the Revolution and in the last war with England 
prtivateering gave all the excitement and romance of piracy without 
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its crime and outla 158 privateers sailed from Salem during 
the Revolution bound for the ‘high seas.’ 445 vessels were cap- 
tured by them; and many of the most daring sea-fights were inci- 
dents in the early life of Salem boys. When in 1814, Hawthorne 
then being ten years old, the frigate Constitution was chased into 
Marblehead harbor one Sunday afternoon by a British squadron, 
Dr. Bentley closed his service, and tucking up his gown, joined the 
Sea Fencibles, of which he was a member, and (tradition says) 
mounting a cannon rode to Marblehead to assist in the fight. 
During the war of 1812, 40 privateers sailed from Salem, New 
York sending out 55, and Boston 38. In three cruises the ship 
America took 26 vessels and brought, in prizes, money to the 
amount of $1,000,000. It is not long since Benj. F. Browne, one 
of the Jast of the Dartmoor prisoners, died. Hawthorne was so 
drawn to his story that he edited and published it in 7ze Demo- 
cratic Review. It was a well written but not unusual story of life 
as lived by Hawthorne’s neighbors, and it may be that he was not. 
so* indifferent to it as we imagine. It seems incredible that he 
should not have been drawn to the wharf, a few rods from his. 
home, where came the richest cargoes, spices, gums, tea, coffee, 
ivory, silks, the fragrant spoils of the eastern islands and many a 
foreign land. 

Coming to the times of peace, the three great merchants were 
Derby, Grey, and Peabody. During the first ten years of this cen- 
tury customs duties to the amount of over $7,000,000 were collect-- 
ed in Salem. Joseph Peabody sent out a brig of 223 tons which 
brought in one cargo on which the duties were $86,000, and an- 
other on which they were $92,000. A ship of 287 tons paid duties: 
on one cargo of $128,000. Captain Charles Roundy, recently de- 
ceased, brought the two richest cargoes, paying nearly $140,000 
each. 

Perhaps a synopsis of one voyage of Captain Richard J. Cleve- 
land will show how the money was made. At the age of 14 he 
entered the counting-room of Elias Haskett Derby, who.sent the 
first ships under the American flag to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Isle of France, and Calcutta. He died worth $1,000,000, said to-° 
be the largest fortune amassed in the last century in America. At 
eighteen, Cleveland went to sea. At twenty-one Mr. Derby gave 
him command of the barque Enterprise for a voyage to the Isle of 
Bourbon. When he was twenty-three Mr. Derby ordered him to. 
make the first voyage to Mocha and bring a cargo of coffee. Being 
in France making his preparations, the order was countermanded 
and he was directed to bring his vessel and cargo home to Salem. 
But he could not give up the enterprise, and sending the vessel 
home with the mate he set up for himself on a capital of $2,000.. 
He bought on credit a cutter of 38 tons, fitted her at an expense of 
$500, induced two friends to put in $1,000 each as equal partners, 
bought a cargo worth $3,500, and set up as an East India mer- 
chant. He put to sea, was nearly wrecked, was chased by Eng-- 
lish and French vessels, seized at the Cape of Good Hope, re- 
covered his vessel, sold out for $11,000, went to China, induced 
others to invest $7,000 more, bought an English cutter, put $9,000 
into a cargo, sailed to the northwest coast of America, traded his. 
cargo for furs, went back to China, sold out for $60,000, bought 
teas, divided into three parts, sent one to the U.S., one to Cal- 
cutta, and took the other to Denmark. After settling with his. 
partners, his share of the proceeds, the gains of his original $2,000, 
was $45,000, which he considered an ample fortune. But the 
thirst for adventure was not satisfied, and meeting Mr. Shaler, a 
congenial spirit, they determined to wind up the enterprise with a 
voyage round the world in a brig of 170 tons. For social reasons. 
they invited an accomplished young Polish refugee count, pro-. 
scribed as an azde-de-camp of Kosciusko, to join them. Shaler 
and Cleveland drew cuts to see who should be master and who 
supercargo. They laid in a cargo for the Spanish colonies of ~ 
South America, ran blockades, evaded coast-guards, took a hand 
in a revolution, coasted South America, Mexico, California, traded 
in furs, sailed for the Sandwich Islands and China, invested in: 
silks, came to Boston, and, seven years after setting out, Cleveland: 
arrived in Salem, 30 years old, worth $70,000. 

Every shipmaster and mariner, returning on a richly laden ship,. 
was the owner of valuable knowledge. When Captain Hodges. 
was asked how he contrived to find his way into Manila in the 
teeth of a northwest monsoon by mere dead reckoning, he replied 
that he had a crew of twelve men ‘any one of whom could take and 
work a lunar observation as well, for all practical purposes, as Sir 

Isaac Newton himself.’ Mr. Batchelor made reference to the fact 
that every man on board the vessels in those days was allowed a 
space for his little venture, and even people in other callings in-- 
trusted their little savings to the supercargo and were commonby 
rewarded for their confidence. The sons of men inheriting their 


father’s ability, with the wider range of experience and greater 
knowledge of the world of thought, became lawyers, judges, theo-- 
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logians, gga men of sdience and letters, and exponents of 
the gentle life. In those days young men, their education finished 
and their travels over, returned to live in Salem, and college 
graduates abounded. From 1815 to 1832, the essayist found 79 
graduates in the Harvard catalogue. In 1828, 17 boys entered 
Harvard College and 7 went to other colleges. The first graduate 
of the Medical School was Dr. Holyoke, who, on his one hundredth 
birthday shaved himself and walked to the Essex Coffee House to 
eat a dinner given in his honor. 

If, instead of charging Salem with dullness, Mr. James had ac- 
cused it of brilliant wickedness, he would have come nearer the 
mark he always misses. Imagine a community in which abound 
young men, rich, well educated, having free run whether for business 
or pleasure among all the savage tribes and oriental nations of the 
world, and you see that they must quickly become eminent saints 
or conspicuous sinners, and so they did. Of that life Hawthorne 
could not be the chronicler. As in the evening twilight, with a 
knot in his forehead, he stole out of his house and crept along the 
wall, the most notable figure in the street, histhoughts were not 
in the Nineteenth Century. The men and women he met, brave 
and beautiful though they might be, were too fresh and vivid for 
his subtle imagination. To catch his fancy they must recede a 
little into the past and lose something of their robustness. They 
must become shadowy and intangible to be fit subjects of his 
ghostly metaphysic. ° 

The seaport towns, and especially Salem, produced many men 
of national fame. From the Pickerings, Saltonstalls, Endicotts, 
Peabodys, Phillipses, Grays, Silsbees, Crowninshields, and others, 
the President of the United States might have selected a cabinet of 
conspicuous merit. At one time all the Congressmen of the dis- 
trict and two United States Senators were taken from the little 
group of lawyers and business men in Salem. He made reference 
to Jacob Crowninshield, who served in Congress and who was offered 
a place in Jefferson’s Cabinet ; to Benjamin Crowninshield, as mem- 
ber of Congress and Secretary of the Navy under Madison; Tim- 
othy Pickering, who was Postmaster General and Secretary of State 
under Washington; to his son John, who made the first Greek 
Lexicon in which the definitions were in English ; Dr. Worcester, 
to whom we owe Worcester’s dictionary ; and also to Judge Story, 
his son W. W. (the sculptor and poet), Nathaniel Bowditch, Ben- 
jamin Peirce (the mathematician and son of a Salem merchant), 
the Prescotts and others. 

The essayist also spoke of the culture of the women of Salem, 
who left no public record, because they shunned public notice. 
One of them saved Hawthorne. The turning point of his life was 
when the handsome, bashful youth was enticed into the parlor of 
Dr. Peabody. Three young women were there, now known as 
Mrs. Hawthorne, Mrs. Horace Mann and Elizabeth Peabody. 
They were types of many other Salem girls at the time, whose 
influence is felt to-day in all the best things of American life. 





Thackeray’s Letters to Mrs. Brookfield. 
[Scribner's Magazine for July.] 

ONE 1s arrived, one is at his ancient lodging of the Hétel Bristol, 
one has heard the familiar clarions sound at nine hours and a half 
under the Column, the place is whipped by the rain actually, and 
only rare umbrellas make themselves to see here and there; Lon- 
don is grey and brumous, but scarcely more sorrowful than this. 
For so love | these places, it is with the eyes that the sun makes 
itself on the first day at Paris; one has suffered, one has been dis- 
abused, but one is not blaséd to this point that nothing more ex- 
cites, nothing amuses. The first day of Paris amuses always. 
Isn't this a perfectly odious and affected style of writing ? Wouldn't 
you be disgusted to have a letter written all like that? Many 
people are scarcely less affected, though, in composing letters, and 
translate their thoughts into a pompous unfamiliar language, as 
necessary and proper for the circumstances of letter-writing. 

Dieppe, Hotel Morgan. Why didn’t I accept your invi- 
tation on Wednesday—wasn’t it Wednesday ?—it seems to me 
about 2 years since Wednesday. I thought I’d been to see you in 
the day, that I’m always made kindly welcome, that I’d no business 
to come, and so instead went to the Ruggs Famish [?] where with- 
out exceeding I had exactly 4 times.as much wine as was good for 
me and woke sick and ill and have been ill and sick ever since— 
now better, please the pigs, for I took a delightful drive into the 
country, and saw a beautiful old church and a charming landscape 
and an ancient castle wh. interested me only a very little. 

I found an.elderly female waiting in the Hotel passage who I 
instantly knew to be the wife of the British clergyman of the place 
—an honest, brandy and water divine whom | recognized at once 
(without having ever seen before) and whose acquaintance I made 
on the packet. I shall go to his church tomorrow, and if he is free 
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to dine out of a Sunday, will fill his old skin with strong drink. The 


Continental parson is a sort you don’t know, wh. mum! his 
very different from the white chokers of St. James or Saint Marga- 
ret’s or Saint Montgomery's! What a deal that woman has had 
to suffer. What insults y al butchers and lodging house keepers. 
whom his Reverence couldn’t pay. What hats have gone round for 
him. What struggles to be respectable she has pe up since the 
day five and twenty years ago when that croaking old woman was. 
4 pretty fresh young lass! Don’t you see this is getting like a 
book? And am I not going to be able to write naturally to you, 
my dearlady? .. . 

Sunday morning. I passed the morning yesterday writing the 
scene of a play, so witty and diabolical that I shall be curious to 
know if it is good; and went to the pictures again, and afterwards. 
to.Lady Castlereagh and other polite persons, finishing the after- 
noon dutifully at home, and with my aunt and cousins, whom you 
would like, At dinner at Gudin’s there was a great stupid com- 
pany, and I sat between one of the stupidest and handsomest wo- 
men I ever saw in my life; and a lady to whom I made three 
observations which she answered with Oui, Monsieur, and non, 
monsieur, and then commenced a conversation over my back with 
my handsome neighbor. If this is French manners, says I, Civility 
be hanged, and so I ate my dinner; and did not say one word more 
- that woman. But there were some pleasant people in spite of 

EE sa ar 

Do you see how mad everybody is in the world? or is it not my 
own insanity? Yesterday when it became time to shut up my 
letter, I was going to tell you about my elders, who have got hold 
of a mad old Indian woman, who calls herself Aline Gultave 
d’origine Mogole, who is stark staring mad, and sees visions, works. 
miracles, gue sazs-je? The old fool is mad of sheer vanity, and yet 
fool as she is, my people actually believe in her, and I believe the 
old gentleman goes to her every day. To-day I went to see 
D’Orsay, who has made a bust of Lamartine, who, too, is mad 
with vanity. He has written some verses on his bust, and asks, 
Who is this? Is ita warrior? Is ita hero? Isit a priest? Is. 
ita sage? Is it a tribune of the people? Is it an Adonis? mean- 
ing that he is all these things,—verses so fatuous and crazy I never 
saw. Well, D’Orsay says they are the finest verses that ever were 
written, and imparts to me a translation which Miss Power has. 
made of them; and D’Orsay believes in his mad rubbish of a 
statue, which he didn’t make; believes in it in the mad way that. 
madmen do,—that it is divine, and that he made it ; only as you 
look in his eyes, you see that he doesn’t quite believe, and when. 
vege hesitates and turns away with a howl of rage. D’Orsay 

as fitted himself up a charming a¢e/éer with arms and trophies, 
pictures and looking-glasses, the tomb of Blessington, the sword 
and star of Napoleon, and a crucifix over his bed; and here he 
dwells without any doubts or remorses, admiring himself in the 
most horrible pictures which he has painted, and the statues which 
he gets done for him. “Se 

If I didn’t write yesterday it was because I was wickedly em- 
ployed. Iwas gambling until two o'clock this morning, playin 
a game called /ansguenet which is very good gambling ; and I left 
off, as I had begun, very thankful not to carry away any body’s- 
money or leave behind any of my own; but it was curious to 
watch the tempers of the various denere, the meanness of one, the 
flurry and excitement of another, the difference of the same man 
winning and losing; all which I got, besides a good dinner and 
a headache this morning. Annie and Minnie and my mother, 
came to see me yesterday. I don’t think they will be so very eager 
for Paris after three weeks here; the simple habits of our old peo- 
ple will hardly suit the little women. Even .in my absence in 
America, I don’t quite like leaving them altogether here ; I wonder 
if an amiable family, as is very kind to me, will give them hospi- 
tality for a month? I was writing Blue Beard all day; very sar- 
donic and amusing to do, but I doubt whether it will be pleasant 
to read or hear, or even whether it is right to go on with this wicked 
vein; and also, I must tell you that a story is = up in my in- 
terior, in which there shall appear some very good, lofty and gen- 
erous people; perhaps a story without any villains in it would be 
good, wouldn’t it ? ; 

After the luncheon (for this is wrote on Saturday, for all yester-- 
day I was so busy from nine till five, when my horse was brought 
and I took a ride and it was too late for the. post) I went to see 
——,, that friend of my youth whom I used to think 20 years ago- 
the most fascinating, accomplished, witty and delightful of men. I 
found an old man in aroom smelling of brandy and water at 5 
o’clock at ——, quite the same man that I remember, only grown: 
coarser and stale somehow, like a — of goods that has been 
hanging up in a shop window. He has had 15 years of a vulgar 
wife, much solitude, very much brandy and water I should think,. 

and a depressing profession; for what can be more depressing. 
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than a long course of hypocrisy to a man of no small sense of 
thumor? It was a painful meeting. We tried to talk unreservedly, 
:and as I looked at his face I remembered the fellow I was so fond 
~of. He asked me if I still consorted with any Cambridge men; 
-and so I mentioned Kinglake and one Brookfield of whom I saw 
.a good deal. He was surprised at this, as he heard Brookfield 
was so violent a Puseyite as to be just on the point of going to 
Rome. He can’t walk, having paralysis in his legs, but he preaches 
every Sunday, he says, being hoisted into his pulpit before service 
.and waiting there whilst his curate reads down below. 

I think he has very likely repented: he spoke of his preaching 
:seriously and without affectation : perhaps he has got to be sincere at 
last after a long dark lonely life. Heshowed me his daughter of 15, 
-@ pretty girl with a shrewish face and bad manners. The wife did 
not show. He must have been glad too when | went away and I 
-dare say is more scornful about me than I about him. . I used to 
worship him for about 6 months; and now he points a moral and 
-adorns a tale such as it is in Pendennis. He lives in the Duke of 
——’s park at —— and wanted me. to come down and see him, 
.and go to the Abbey he said, where the Duke would be so glad to 
-have me. But I declined his treat. O fie for shame! How proud 
we get! Poor old Harry ——! and this battered vulgar man was 
-my idol of youth! My dear old Fitzgerald is always right about 
umen, and said from the first that this was a bad one and a sham. 
You see, some folks have a knack of setting up for themselves idols 
to worship. Don’t be flying off in one of your fits of passion, I 
‘dont’ mean you. . . . 

As I am waiting to see Mrs. Bullar, I find an old review with an 
:advertisement in it, containing a great part of an article I wrote 
about Fielding, in 1840 in the 7zmes. Perhaps Madame will like 
ito see it, and Mr. Williams. My wife was just sickening at that 
moment; I wrote it at Margate, where I had taken her, and used 
‘to walk out three miles to a little bowling-green, and write there in 
san arbor—coming home and wondering what was the melancholy 
-Oppressing the poor little woman. The Zimes gave me five guineas 
for the article. I recollect I thought it rather shabby pay, and 
‘twelve days after it appeared in the paper, my poor little wife’s 
malady showed itself. : 

How queer it is to be carried back all of a sudden to that time, 
.and all that belonged to it, and read this article over; doesn’t the 
apology for Fielding read like an apology for somebody else too? 

d help us, what a deal of cares, and pleasures, and struggles, 
-and — I have had since that day in the little pa. ia 
atbor, where, with scarcely any money in my pocket, and two little 
«children (Minnie was a baby two months old), I was writing this 
notice about Fielding. Grief, Love, Fame, if you like. I have had 
ao little of all since then (I don’t mean to take the fame for more 
than it’s worth, or brag about it with any peculiar elation.) 

After the fatal night of the Literary Fund disaster, when I came 
‘home to bed (breaking out into exclamations in the cab and letting 
-off madly parts of the speech which wouldn’t explode at the proper 
time) I found the house lighted up and the poor old mother waiting 
to hear the result of the day. So I told her that I was utterly 
‘beaten and had made a fool of myself, upon which, with a sort of 
-cry, She said: ‘No you didn’t, old man ’—and it appears that she 
had been behind a pillar in the gallery all the time and heard the 
psec and as for mine, she thinks it was beautiful. So you see, 
if there’s no cage everybody, yet some people are easily enough 
‘Satisfied. The children came down in the morning and told me 
about my beautiful speech which Granny had heard. She got up 
early and told them the story about it, you may be sure ; her story, 
which is not the true one, but like what women’s stories are. “or 

MY DEAR MADAM: On calling on our mutual friend Mrs. 
Procter, yesterday, she was polite enough to offer me a seat in her 
box at Drury Lane theatre this evening, where Her /a7esty honors 
the play-house with a visit for the benefit of Mr. Macready. . Shak- 
speare is always amusing, and I am told the aspect of the beef- 
-eaters at the royal box is very zmposing. 1 mentioned to Mrs. 
Procter that I had myself witnessed many entertainments of this 
nature, and did not very much desire to be present, but intimated 
.to her that I had a friend who I believed was most anxious to wit- 
ness Mr. Macready’s performance in the august presence of the 
Sovereign. I mentioned the name of your husband, and found that 
‘she had a/ready, with her usual politeness, dispatched a card to 
“that gentleman, whom I shall therefore have the happiness of meet- 
»ing this —~ But perhaps you are aware, that a chosen few 
are admitted dehind the scenes of the theatre, where, when the 
«curtain rises, they appear dehind the performers, and with loyal 
hearts join in the national anthem, at the very feet of their Queen. 
My reverend friend has an elegant voice, perhaps he would like to 
lift it up in a chorus, which though performed in the ¢emfle of 

Thespis, 1 cannot but consider to be in the nature of a hymn. I 
:send therefore a ticket of which I beg his polite acceptance, and 
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am dear Madam, with the utmost respect, your very faithful servant, 
W. M. Thackeray. 





The Magazines. 

THE paper on ‘ Great American Industries’ in the July Harper's’ 
is ‘A Printed Book,’ by R. R. Bowker, and is particularly interest- 
ing in its clear description of methods of engraving. ‘Cadet Life 
at West Point,’ by Charles King, U.S. A., is a vivid and spirited 
article with many illustrations. Of descriptive papers we have Mr. 
Warner's ‘ Mexican Notes,’ ‘A Central Soudan Town,’ by Joseph 
Thomson, and the opening chapters of Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
‘Here and There in the South,’ pleasingly illustrated by Hamilton 
Gibson. Mr. Howells obeys more closely even than usual that edict 
of realism, ‘thou shalt not be moved,’ in the first of ‘ April Hopes,’ 
when the hero’s family—we beg Mr. Howells’s pardon, the youn 
man’s family—receive the news of his engagement; but a touc 
before we are through with the interview between him and his 
mother, shows Mr. Howells to be almost as sentimental as the 
rest of us, with the good, true, sincere romanticism, which is sim- 
ply realism touched with feeling. ‘Bayou l’ Ombre’ is the current 
concession to the present Southern craze; and it certainly has a 
unique incident for a plot, though it is rare to have the negro prob- 
lem suggested in such forbidding colors. The author seems to 
cling to the old theory that a negro is a despicable creature, more 


despicable for deserting his heaven-ordained protectors and— 


owners. A very touching and at the same time very humorous 
story is one by Annie Trumbull Slosson, called ‘Aunt Randy.’ 
Mr. Howells, in the Study, graciously gives Mr. Rider Haggard 
permission to go on writing; and declares that Tolstoi is ‘incom- 
parably the greatest writer of fiction who has ever lived.’ 

The opening article of Scrzbmer’s is a paper on ‘ The Physical 
Proportions of the Typical Man,’ by Prof. Sargent of Harvard, who 
gives charts for accurate measurement and comparison based on 
the measurements of 10,000 individuals from seventeen to thirty 
years of age. He wisely pleads that all men should take physi- 
cal exercise for their health’s sake, and not a few men merely for 
the sake of beating the record -or winning a prize. The second 
paper on Napoleon by John C. Ropes has some interesting illustra- 
tions, but the value of the text is somewhat impaired as a study of 
Napoleon’s ‘Times’ by the author's evident adoration of his hero. 
Napoleon’s turn to be canonized will doubtless come, but (Jace the 
shade of J. S. C. Abbott) it seems as yet rather early for the cere- 
monies. A pleasant series is begun, called ‘A Girl’s Life Eighty 
Years Ago.’ It is compiled from letters written at the beginning 
of the present century by Eliza Southgate Bowne, a Maine girl who 
married a New Yorker, and may therefore be relied upon as truly 
descriptive. There is a good deal of fiction in the number: the 
romance of ‘Seth’s Brother's Wife’ is growing really too horrible ; 
‘Jemimy Bascom,’ by Philip Henry, is a foolish story about a young 
lady who became a waitress ‘for fun;’ ‘A Great Patience,’ by 
Edward Irenaeus Stevenson, is a foolish story in a more tragic 
vein; and ‘A Perilous Incognito,’ by H. H. Boyesen, is improbable, 
to say the least, though the motive is a new and strong one. We 
are not often tempted to allude to magazine poetry; but Edith 
Thomas’s sonnet, ‘The Return to Nature,’ is not only the best 
poetry of the number, but probably the best thing in the number. 
Nothing can be mentioned after this, except, of course, the incom- 
parable Thackeray letters. 





Current Criticism 


COQUELIN A PRETENTIOUS WRITER.—No one doubts that an 
actor ought to read over his part again and again until he has 
thoroughly mastered its meaning, and that, when he has done so, 
he ought ‘to seize each salient feature and transfer it, not to his 
canvas, but to himself.’ It did not require M. Coquelin’s authority 
to confirm this. M./Coquelin is a clever man and a clever artist, 
but he is a pretentious writer, and an odd critic, as witness his 
curious suggestion that Mephistopheles should be deformed. In 
this connexion, M. Coquelin tells us that Mr. Irving when he wants 
to touch his chin, goest hrough the following extraordinary antics : 
‘He raises his arm and encircles it, his hand makes the tour of his 
head, striking the audience as it does so with a sense of its leanness, 
and never seizes the point of his beard till after it has described a 
complete circle!’ We have heard of Mr. Irving doing many won- 
derful things before, but this is the most extraordinary of all his 
varied feats. We are also curious to know what M. Coquelin means 
when he tells us that Mr. Irving is ‘a kind of methodical Mounet- 
Sully.’ Here it may be observed with propriety, with reference to 
this brief mention of M. Mounet-Sully, that, if he is not methodical 
(and to learn that he is not will surprise all who have ever seen 
him act), M. Coquelin is remarkably so; for, with striking generos- 
ity and good-breeding, he ignores, as a rule, or slights, all living 
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actors, and devotes his praises systematically to the dead, ‘ who 
can do him no harm,’ and of whom ‘ we should only speak well,’ 
so that M. Mounet-Sully’s reputation and artistic status are left 
(fortunately) to Mr. Brander Matthews, who, in a foot-note by him- 
self, and not translated from the text of M. Coquelin, informs us 
that M. Mounet-Sully is the foremost of French tragedians.— The 
Saturday Review. 





PAPER PIANOS.—Black walnut is said to be getting very scarce 
in this country; but picture-frames are now made of paper, and 
colored like walnut, and are so perfect that no one could detect 
them without cutting them. Paper-pulp, glue, linseed oil, and car- 
bonate of lime or whiting are mixed together and heated into a 
thick cream, which, on being allowed to cool, is run into moulds 
and hardened. Drawing-rooms can be set off by handsome pianos 
manufactured from paper—a French invention. A beautiful 
musical instrument of this kind has lately been an object of great 
curiosity to the connoisseurs and musical savants of Paris. The 
entire case is made of compressed paper, to which is given a hard 
surface and a cream-white brilliant polish. The legs and sides are 
ornamented with arabesques and floral designs. The exterior and 
as much of the interior as can be seen when the instrument is open 
are covered with wreaths and medallions painted in miniature by 

' some of the leading artists of Paris. The tone of this instrument 
is said to be of excellent quality, though not loud. The broken, 
alternating character of piano music is replaced by a rich, full, con- 
tinuous roll of sound, resembling somewhat that of the organ. 
Only two of these instruments have been made. One is still on 
exhibition; the other has been sold to the Duke of Devonshire.— 
Chambers's Journal. 





ANDREW LANG ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.—For my 
own private part, I cannot — to care much about the matter, 
as Mr. Munro does not sell my engaging works on the ‘ Evolution 
of Ritual,’ and so forth, at sixpence. Perhaps it would not re- 
munerate him to do so. But the person one is sorry for is the 
American novelist. How can the young and ardent literary ‘ School- 
marm’" hope to sell her ‘Popsy’s Ways: a Connecticut Idyl,’ for 
$1.50, when you can have ‘Treasure Island,’ ‘Kidnapped,’ and 
‘The New Arabian Nights’ all in one hideous pamphlet for ten 
cents? The native American producer is ruined by English cheap 
labor, by kidnapped labor, by labor which is not even paid for its 
keep, though the laborer has one of the privileges of slavery, and is 
both flogged and preached at, sometimes, in the reviews of the land 
of his captivity. However, the native American producer is not 
likely to demonstrate, or agitate, or break windows, or ship dyna- 
mite, or adopt any other of the constitutional methods by which, 
in free countries, the oppressed are wont to appeal for justice. 
They can’t even boycott. Suppose all American authors boy- 
cotted Messrs. Blank, they would not be one penny the worse. 
They would go on publishing English novels for ten cents.—Long- 
man’s Magazine. 





Notes 


Dr. O’REILLY’S Life of Leo XIII. was advertised in London a 
fortnight ago as immediately forthcoming. 


—The first number of the second volume of the Papers of the 
American Historical Association, published by Messrs. Putnam, is 
the Report of the Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, held 
at Washington in April, 1886, edited by the Secretary, Prof H. B. 
Adams. It is a pamphlet of 104 pages, and contains, besides the 
proceedings, an abstract of the papers read. 

—Mr. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, has placed at the dis- 
posal of Cassell & Co. his poem ‘ My Beautiful Lady,’ and has 
made various revisions which lend additional interest to its repub- 
lication as Volume 82 of the National Library. 


—Mr. Andrew Lang recently published a magazine article on 
the subject of plagiarism, and 7he Pall Mall Gazette remarks that 
he has ‘ omitted any reference to one of the most remarkable modern 
instances of this literary vice.’ M. Octave Uzanne, it says, has writ- 
ten to Le Livre, of which paper he is the editor, to state that the 
chapter called ‘A Bookman’s Purgatory,’ in ‘ Books and Bookmen,’ 
is taken from his own ‘Caprices d’un Bibliophile.’ ‘On n’est pas 
plus impudemment plagiaire que M. Andrew Lang (says M. Uzanne) 
et nous dénongons bien vivement ses b gpaexees & ses compatriotes,’ 
M. Lang, adds the Gazette, ‘should republish his article, call it 
“The Plagiarist. An Autobiography,” and dedicate it to Mr. 
Rider Haggard. It would be sure to have a great success.’ Mr. 
Lang’s side of the story has not yet reached us. 


—Mr. Herbert Spencer is at Brighton, working on his autobi- 
ography. He is able to write only a short time each day, and is 
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scarcely able to see any visitors. The least unusual excitement 
aggravates his symptoms, and especially his sleeplessness. , 

—The anonymous author of ‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortunes” 
has written a new novel, which will be published by the Black— 
woods. 

—Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd, author of ‘Cathedral Days,’ whose- 
sketch of the home-life of the poet Stedman will be remembered 
by our readers, has chosen ‘ The Republic of the Future’ as the: 
title of a political brochure which Cassell & @ompany have in: 
press for immediate publication. The little book is in the form of 
a series of letters written by a Swedish nobleman visiting: 
America in the Twenty-first Century. The writer depicts the 
social, civil and political aspect of America as she supposes it 
might be under socialistic rule, after socialism had become a fixed 
form of government. 

—The sale of the first portion of the library of the Earl of Craw- 
ford commenced at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson &. 
Hodge on Monday last. In spite of the depression of the times; 
says The Atheneum, the prices realized were in most cases decid- 
edly high. Amongst the books most contested were: A-sopi Vita 
et Fabellz Latine et Italice F. Tuppi, printed in 1485 at Naples, 
1152. Colombi Epistola (four leaves) 236/. Frobisher’s Voyages, 
with the two maps, 100/. Paesi Novamente Retrovati, 1477. Arfe- 
ville, Navigation du Roy d'Escosse Jacques V., 5o/. Artus de 
Bretagne, a splendid gree of binding by Chambolle Duru, 612: 
Baudoin de Flandres, first edition, 100/. Bible, translated by Cov- 
erdale, first English Bible, six leaves in facsimile, 2267. Matthew’s: 
Version, 1617, Taverner’s, 51/7. Cromwell’s Great Bible, 1112 
Cranmer’s November Edition, 50/. Matthew's of 1549, 24/. First 
edition of the Breeches Bible, 19/. 15s. Bishops’ Version, 7o/. 
Pentateuch by Tyndale, wanting title and prologue to Genesis, 
2552. Newe Testament by Tindale, printed in 1534 at Antwerp, 
2307. Nouveau Testament, first edition, 200/. First German 
Bible, 144/. First Icelandic Bible, 367. Biblia Latina, the famous. 
Mazarin Bible, and first book printed with movable types by Gut- 
enberg and Fust, 2,650/. Biblia Latina, 1462 edition, printed on 
vellum, 1,025/. First Polish Bible, 28/. 10s. First Spanish Bible 
for the Jews, 30/. Bible in the Virginian language by Eliot, 4o/. 
First Welsh Bible, 60/7. First edition of the Welsh Testament, 607. 
Apocalypsis S. Johannis, a block-book, and a great rarity, 500/. 

—‘ Mr. Lewis Morris has been bidding boldly for the Laureate- 
ship,’ says The Pall Mall Gazette,‘and seems to have secured the 
reversion. He is already the lieutenant Laureate, so to speak, hav- 
ing been appointed, through -the influence of the Prince of Wales, 
to write the Imperial Institute Ode which is to be performed, to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s music, on the 4th of July at the Albert Hall. 
: Unless Mr. Swinburne enters for the race—in these days 
no abyss of bathos seems to have any terrors for Mr. Swinburne— 
Mr. Morris should walk over the course when the laurel falls 
vacant.’ 


—Several of the English publishers celebrated the Queen’s jubi- 
lee in their ovn way—Rivingtons by doubling their clerks’ salaries. 
for the month, John Murray by giving his clerks a present of three 
months’ wages, another West End publisher by distributing a 
bonus varying from £25 downward to each of his employés, and 
one of the large city houses following in the same wake. Two 
of the leading Edinburgh firms also took care that their employés 
should not have empty pockets on Jubilee Day. 


—Hachette & Co. have begun the publication in Paris of a series of 
‘serious studies ’ entitled ‘Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,’ in which 
the life, the works and the influence of the great authors of France 
will be treated of by writers of acknowledged standing. The first 
volume is on Victor Cousin, by Jules Simon. It has already ap- 
peared. 


—A novel and striking feature of the July Century will be an 
article by Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press, on the ex- 
periments in instantaneous photography conducted by Mr. Eadweard 
Muybridge, under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
These experiments have resulted in the production—at an expense 
of about $30,000 and by the exposure of 100,000 plates—of a series. 
of views presenting over 20,000 positions assumed by men, women 
and children, draped and nude, and by birds and animals in mo- 
tion. Zhe Century some time ago secured the right to the first 
publication of a selection from these pictures. 

—A portrait of Edward Everett Hale, taken from the photography 
which his friends regard as the best, will appear in the July 
Book Buyer, accompanying a sketch of Dr. Hale, in which will be 
included a complete list of his. books, with the dates of publication.. 

—Miss Blanche Willis Howard will spend the summer in Alsace 
and Lorraine, and on the German coast. She is at work on a 
novel, 
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—Mr. Joseph Pennell has recently been in Wells and Gloucester 
with his wife, finishing his illustrations for Mrs."Van Rensselaer’s 
cathedral articles. 

—Mr. Francis H. Underwood, who succeeded Bret Harte as 
Consul at Glasgow, is taking his first vacation since he went 
abroad. With his daughter he has visited the chief cities of Hol- 
land and Belgium; also Frankfort, Wiesbaden and Cologne. The 
duties of his office have prevented his doing much literary work, 
though he has found time to write a series of brief sketches of 
American authofs in Good Words. Longfellow, Whittier and 
Holmes have already been written of; Mr. Lowell’s turn will come 
in the August number ; and the series will be continued next year. 
Mr. Underwood has planned a popular History of English Litera- 
ture, which thus faris based upon personal study of original editions. 
He finds most of the books he needs in the University Library at 
Glasgow, but has to visit the British Museum now and then. 


—lIf the reader will take down his ‘Aurora Leigh,’ turn to the 
Seventh Book and read the passage beginning, ‘I found a house at 
Florence on the hill of Bellosguardo,’ he will find a description of the 
view from the terrace of the house where Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson issummering. Miss Woolson does not think, however, that 
Mrs. Browning has done full justice to the beauty of the scene; she 
was so much of an invalid that she could go but once to Bellos- 
guardo; the evening lights and shadows over the vast landscape, 
she never saw. Miss Woolson may go to the Engadine fora 
few weeks in August. She has taken the villa at Florence—the 
Villa Brichieri—for a year, but intends to return to America before 
long and live in Florida. 

—At the last meeting of the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, on recommendation of the Academical Faculty a distinct 
iine was marked out between collegiate and university instruction. 
Vanderbilt will hereafter have its usual classes of undergraduates, 
and will in addition offer university courses in Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, English, Modern Languages, Philosophy (including 
Logic and Psychology), History, Political Science, Mathematics, 
Physics and Astronomy, Natural History and Geology, and 
Chemistry. To promote university studies, ten fellowships, in ad- 
dition to those already in existence, were created and thrown open 
for competition to graduates of the Vanderbilt or other institutions. 


—Among the immediately forthcoming volumes of Great 
Writers are ‘Charlotte Bronté,’ by Augustine Birrell, ‘Carlyle,’ by 
Dr. Richard Garnett, and ‘ Keats,’ by W. M. Rossetti. 


—According to The Pall Mall Gazette, the Empress of Austria 
has given evidence that she isa poet. Zhe Romanzst of Bucharest, 
in a description of the sojourn of the Empress at Mehadia, not only 
let out the secret, but is in the proud position of being allowed to 
print a specimen of the verses. The little poem was written on 
the summit of the Elizabethen Héhe—so named after the august 
mountaineer, who was inspired to poetic utterance upon its heights. 
It is.a reflection upon the vanity of earthly dignities, and the trans- 
ient character of earthly enjoyments. The Crown Prince of Austria 
has already appeared before the world as a writer of travel litera- 
ture. 

—A Boston man has calculated that of a 250,000 edition of one 
of the popular magazines the weight would he 94 tons; that piled 
over each other, they would form a mountain nearly 2000 feet 
higher than Mt. Washington; that placed end to end they would 
stretch 39 miles; that the sheets before folding would cover 300 
acres; and that the leaves placed end to end would extend across 
the continent. 


—Prof. Wm. Gardner Hale of Cornell has written an essay on 
«The Aims and Methods of Classical Study,’ which Ginn & Co. 
will publish soon. 


—Mr. R. H. Stoddard, Mrs. Stoddard and Mr. Lorimer Stod- 
dard will spend the month of July with their friends the Haw- 
thornes, at Sag Harbor, L. I. Literary work will be continued by 
both families: the slaves of the lamp will keep on rubbing. 

—‘ West Coast Shells,’ a familiar description of the marine, fresh 
water and land mollusks of the United States, found west of the 
Rocky Mountains, by Prof. Josiah Keep, fully illustrated by Laura 
M. Mellen, will be issued at once by Bancroft Brothers & Co., of 
San Francisco. 


—Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole informs us that he has resigned the 
literary editorship of Zhe Epoch. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. announce ‘The Bible History,’ by 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D., author of ‘ The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah ;’ also an edition of the ‘Memorials of William E. 
Dodge,’ the first edition of which was printed privately. 

—Ticknor & Co. will publish immediately ‘ Penelope's Suitors,’ 
by Edwin Lassetter Bynner, and ‘ Home Sanitation,’ a manual for 
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housekeepers, by the Sanitary Science Club of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, edited by Ellen H. Richards and Marion Tal- 


bot. To-day’s issue in their Paper Series is Virginia W. Johnson’s 
‘ House of the Musician.’ 


—Mr. Robert C. Hall, of Princes Park, Liverpool, has written a 
long letter to the Atheneum in reference to the portraits of Haw- 
thorne published in ‘Our Old Home,’ London, 1864, Harper's 
Monthly for July, 1886, and The Century for May, 1887. He says: 


All three were at one and the same time taken by Mayall |the Lon- 
don photographer], and Mr, Bright’s report [in Julian Hawthorne’s book 
about his father] is in the main correct. Mr. Bright chose one, a copy 
of which was sent to a friend of Hawthorne’s—i.e., Mr. Motley? Mr. 
Bennoch now reports that Mr. Hawthorne took him to Mayall’s, where 
he chose the one he liked the best. The third one, lately engraved in 
Harper, was only known on this‘side by the inferior reduced copy in ‘Our 
Old Home.’ Mr, Hawthorne does not seem to have taken a copy of any 
of them for himself or his family, and only now, after nearly twenty- 
seven years, the story of the whole is fully revealed. As to the story of 
Mr. Motley there is evidently some mistake, or at any rate none of these 
three were so taken. They are all three beautiful photographs, and to 
any one who knew Hawthorne they must almost seem to bring him back 
to life. The one chosen by Mr. Bright seems to me to best show his 
splendid eyes, full of thought or inspiration, as I have often seen him 
quietly walking along the streets of our city in his best moments. It 
may be interesting to add that Mr. Mayall talks of bringing aut a photo- 
gravure of the only negative he has been able to discover. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

ANSWERS. 
No. 1258.—Upton’s ‘Stories of the Operas,’ published in Chicago, 


may be the book desired. It contains the arguments of the operas, and 
discusses the musical features. 


Dayton, OHIO. J.C. R. 





No. 1262.—The lines are from R. H. Stoddard’s ‘Hymns of the 
Mystics,’ and may be found on page 388 of his Poems, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The last line should read, 


‘ Tell me, Sufi, tell me, is it all? 


RUTLAND, VERMONT. H. R. D. 
Publications Received _ 
Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col, Further notice of 





any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 
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ftie, W. é Windsor Castle, dan: spbacietecanensgs. cast beqe Macmillan & Co, 
Meyer, C. F. The Monk’s Wedding. $1.25........- -++++ Boston : Cupples & Hurd. 
Mercer, L. P. The New Birth.............000 0 Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
Morris, C. D. Thucydides. Book I. ... ....csceeeeccceeevess Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Moulton, L. C. Ourselves and Our Neighbors.. .-«.Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Pater, W. Im inary Portraits. $2.50....-.csecs+ seecee oe eres Macmillan & Co, 
Perkis, C. L. * Dateless Bargain. 30C.... ....sseeeeee ceeeeee D ane & Co 
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Stall, Rev. S. Methods of Church Work. $1.50......----eeee +00 Funk & Wagnalls. 
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he Diary of Samuel Pepys. 1684-1685. 10c........... - ivpaeebes teas Cassell & Co. 
The Works of William Shakspeare. Three Volumes. $5.00......... Macmi & Co. 
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